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Phoenician glass vase on right and crude oil 
lamp from early Palestine on left. From the 
collection of the Carnegie Museum. 


The Economy of 
Palestine, Syria and Phoenicia 


Approximately 800 B.C.-200 A.D. 


An integral part of the fabulously rich trade routes flowing from Eastern to Western 
civilization were the small countries of Palestine, Syria and Phoenicia in 800 B.c. to 
200 A.D. 


The constant stream of trade required a mode of exchange not easily accomplished 
by simple barter. Therefore, the great cities of this era adopted the use of coins. 
Each city had its mint and coins were easily recognized by distinctive mint marks. 
Coins helped accelerate trade, adding tremendously to the riches of these countries. 


Along with trade growth, the internal economy of each country was advanced with 
the development of crafts and industries. Cities in these countries became famous 
for various products . . . Caesarea, for manufacturing veils . . . Tyre and Sidon, for 
beautiful purple dyes... Gaza, for silk-spinning and winding industry .. . Jerusalem, 
for manufacturing soap and rose oil. 


Starting with an ideal geographical location, these countries energized their eco- 
nomic position by developing coins and simple banking. The same story holds true 
today. As our modern economy grew stronger and more prosperous, our monetary 
system and banking facilities were equally developed to meet our complex needs. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Several of the more than five hun- 
dred items from the collections of 
the Department of Fine Arts at Car- 
negie Institute that will be offered 
for sale in an art and antiques auc- 
tion to be held Friday, November 8, 
with afternoon and evening sessions 
in Carnegie Music Hall. 
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NOVEMBER CALENDAR 


AMERICAN CLASSICS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Sixteen American artists of the past century are repre- 
sented in 120 paintings through December 1. The artists 
are Allston, Bingham, Blakelock, Blythe, Cassatt, 
Chase, Eakins, Hassam, Homer, Inness, Morse, Mount, 
Ryder, Sargent, Twachtman, and Whistler. The paint- 
ings have been lent by more than 70 museums, galleries, 
and private collectors, and include a number from the 
Carnegie Institute permanent collection. Catalogue is 
available at $1.00. 

Gallery hours are 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., weekdays; 
2:00 to 5:00 p.m., Sundays. Admission charge of 25 cents. 

John Walker, director of the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington, D. C., will give an illustrated lecture in 
connection with the exhibit on November 18. (page 299) 


CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN ARTISTS 

One-man shows by two contemporary Italian artists, 
November 19 through December 29. These include 38 
collages by Alberto Burri and 27 oil paintings by Giu- 
seppe Ajmone. (page 296) 


THE LITTLE MASTERS 

Sixteenth-century German prints by ‘“‘the little mas- 
ters," including Altdorfer, the Behams, Aldegraver, 
Pencz, and the “Master of the I.B.,’° November 18 
through December 29, succeeding an exhibit of prints by 
Giovanni Battista Piranesi. 


LOCAL ARTIST SERIES 
Oils and water colors by Anne Temeles Golomb con- 
tinue through November 10. 


WE HUMANS 

Eight panels sponsored by the Mayor's Commission on 
Human Relations, prepared by the Museum's Section of 
Man, with pamphlet published by United Steelworkers, 
concerning intercultural understanding. 


NORTH AMERICAN MAMMALS 

Big-game mammals of North America in models one- 
sixth natural size. These include the different species of 
the bear, deer, antelope, seal, and cattle-sheep-goat 
families. 


IN THE TREASURE ROOM 
Black basalt ware by Wedgwood from the collection 
of Mrs. Alexander C. Speyer, of Pittsburgh. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES 
Mondays, 6:15 and 8:30 P.M., Mt. Lebanon Auditorium 
Tuesdays, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., Carnegie Music Hall 

Admission by membership card 

November 4, 5—Siciry . . . IsLaND OF THE SUN 
Robert Davis will bring scenes of this ancient land: 

capture of giant tunny fish, puppet dances by a noted 

puparo, rope-making by hand, a hidden papyrus river, 
dancing of the tarantella, a feast of boiled octopus. 

November 11, 12—Mupp.e East AFLAME 
J. Michael Hagopian’s pictures include Egypt, Israel, 

Iraq, Syria, Jordan, and Lebanon; the shrines, temples, 

pyramids, old and new Jerusalem, the modern oil industry 

in this Middle Eastern area that he knows intimately. 

November 18, 19—Itaty—A Tare or Ten Cities 
Curtis Nagel shows color film of fascinating Italy, 

and the cities of Naples, Pompeii, Sorrento, Paestum, 

Capri, Rome, San Gimignano, Urbino, San Marino, and 

Milan. 


November 25, 26—Morocco Hoxipay 

Robert Friars with his family has been able to pene- 
trate farther than an all-male photographic team. With 
him you will visit Tangier, Casablanca, the Foreign 
Legion, the Sahara Desert, and Fez, the town of Sultans. 
December 2, 3—Jaran, Country OF ARCHITECTURE 

(One performance only, at 8:15 p.M., each evening, to 
which the public is invited). 

Walter Gropius, world-famous architect, until re- 
cently dean of the School of Architecture at Harvard, has 
been studying the uniquely beautiful architecture of 
Japan. He will relate this experience to his own back- 
ground as designer and organizer of the Bauhaus at 
Weimar. 


THE MEANING OF MODERN ART 

Gordon Bailey Washburn’s illustrated lectures on 
“The Meaning of Modern Art’’ Wednesday evenings in 
Lecture Hall at 8:00 o'clock are concluded this month. 
These are sponsored by the Junior Council of the Women's 
Committee, Department of Fine Arts. Admission fee. 
November 6—Dapaists AND SURREALISTS 
November 13—K.eE AND THE GERMAN ExprEssIONIsTs 


November 20—PaintTING AND ScuLPTURE ToDAy 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 
Marshall Bidwell presents a recital on the great organ 
of Music Hall each Sunday afternoon from 4:00 to 5:00 
o'clock, sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. 
The recitals are regularly broadcast by Station WLOA. 
Lorraine Gaal, pianist, will play the Concerto in A Minor 
by Edvard Grieg with Dr. Bidwell on November 3. 
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Don W. Dragoo 
AVINOFF LODGE, THE LARGER OF TWO LOG CABINS AT POWDERMILL 


TOWARD UNDISCOVERED ENDS 


] HAVE friends finely attuned to nature who 
abhor cities, and others, equally cherished, 
who are unhappy unless their feet tread the 
measure of hard pavements amid a pageantry 
of people. I envy those who have found 
where their happiness lies, whether their 
niche be metropolitan or rural, for I suffer a 
not uncommon dichotomy. I like the dyna- 
mism and culture of great cities and the quie- 
tude and pulsing life of the outdoors—desert, 
coast, grassland, or forest. Time is always 
too short to enjoy either city or country to 
the full, and I leave one for the other with 
tasks unfinished, problems unsolved. The 
only hours I count wasted are those spent in 
transit along the familiar but appalling 
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M. GRAHAM NETTING 


alleys of progress that serve as connectives. 
Like all migrants I behave differently at 
each terminus. In Pittsburgh I rarely think 
of poetry unless I encounter Lawrence Lee; 
in the country bits of verse well up in a lazy 
mind. On an August afternoon at Powder- 
mill Nature Reserve, during that indolent 
hour between putting tools away and eating 
a hearty dinner, a fragment from Hilaire 
Belloc bubbled to the surface of conscious- 
ness: 
From quiet homes and first beginning 
Out to the undiscovered ends. . . . 
Though unbidden, this vagrant verse was 
not unwelcome. Near at hand were the quiet 
cabins of the headquarters area of the Re- 





serve, the voices of their scientific tenants 
muted by intervening forest. And certainly 
the Reserve was only a step beyond its first 
beginning, with its undiscovered ends hidden 
in the future. 

The actual beginning of Powdermill Na- 
ture Reserve, as reported in the June, 1956, 
CarNEGIE MaGaziNneE, was the presentation 
by General and Mrs. Richard K. Mellon and 
Dr. and Mrs. Alan M. Scaife of a tract of 852 
acres in the Ligonier Valley about nine miles 
south of Ligonier. The same generous donors 
made it possible for the Museum to add three 
additional parcels of land, totaling 284 acres, 
in October, 1956. This addition to our hold- 
ings was especially significant in providing 
five buildings, usable as living and working 
quarters after some repairs. In August, 1957, 
one small property of several acres, which 
eliminates a jog in one boundary of the Re- 
serve, was added. 

With shelter available, staff visits to the 
Reserve multiplied. The first parties, very 
properly, devoted most of their atten- 
tion to pressing repairs, installation 
of heating and cooking stoves, and 
arrangement of furnishings donated 
in large part by friends of the Mu- 
seum. This summer many scientists 
spent varying periods of time at the 
Reserve with their families, and en- 
joyed dividing their time between 
further building improvements and 
scientific investigation. Three of the 
five buildings have now been partially 
equipped for winter habitation so 
that studies may continue during the 
cold weather. 

The past two summers provided 
extreme examples of rainfall varia- 
bility. The summer of 1956 was ab- 
normally wet, whereas the same sea- 
son this year was unusually dry. 
Certainly no one wished for such an 
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immediate introduction to the effects of ex- 
treme aridity, but we were gratified to find 
that three major springs on the Reserve main- 
tained excellent flow throughout the period 
of severe drought. One of these, conveniently 
located near the headquarters area, has been 
cleaned and tested, and plans are now under- 
way to pipe this water to the buildings. 
Learning what plants occur on the Reserve 
was the first order of scientific business, since 
knowledge of vegetative cover is basic to 
many other studies. Leroy K. Henry, curator 
of plants, pursued this objective assiduously, 
collecting at about two-week intervals dur- 
ing two growing seasons in order not to miss 
any short-lived plants. He has now recorded 
405 kinds of plants, grouped as follows: 209 
flowering herbs, 70 trees, shrubs, and woody 
vines, 105 fungi and lichens, and 21 ferns and 
fern allies. Our staff had done so much bo- 
tanical work in Westmoreland County in 
prior years that only two flowering plants, 
the Lettuce Saxifrage and the pubescent form 
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of the Broad-leaved Arrowhead, proved to be 
new county records. The mosses and algae 
collected at the Reserve have not yet been 
studied, and it is expected that many addi- 
tional fungi will be found when favorable 
weather conditions occur. It appears very 
likely, therefore, that the total plant list will 
exceed 500. 

The property added to the Reserve in the 
autumn of 1956 included various habitats not 
represented previously, such as abandoned 
fields and swamps. It also provided a few 
acres of greatly disturbed surface resulting 
from a brief coal stripping operation in 1949. 
These spoil banks, although unlovely, will 
enable Museum scientists to study the pro- 
cesses by which Nature heals man-made sur- 
face wounds. Already a variety of plants, 
from violets to fifteen-foot Hercules Club 
saplings have begun to clothe the shaly bar- 
renness. This season, as an initial step in 
analyzing the vegetative possibilities of the 
spoil ridges, Dr. Henry made 46 complicated 
tests of the ‘‘soil’’ of the mined area and, for 
comparative purposes, of the true soils of ad- 
jacent fields and forest. Although the tests 
have not been completely evaluated, a few 
intriguing results may be mentioned. Forest 
soils in the area proved to be more acid than 
the spoils, even though some individual 
pieces of shale containing fool’s gold or iron 
pyrites developed a highly acid incrustation 
when exposed to air. Field and woodland 
soils tended to be deficient in phosphorus, 


Dr. Netting, director of Carnegie Museum, has seen 
two dreams come true in the past two years—a field 
station for the Museum and a new state park in the 
Slippery Rock Valley. On October 5, as secretary of the 
Western Pennsylvania Conservancy, he participated in a 
public ceremony at McConnell’s Mills signalizing the 
transfer of about nineteen hundred acres of forested land 
from the Conservancy to the Department of Forests and 
Waters of the Commonwealth, to become Pennsylvania's 
forty-fifth state park. 
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Two photos by Neil D. Richmond 
PILOT MODEL OF CONTINUOUS MOTH TRAP 


whereas the spoils were more lacking in 
potassium. These differences in available 
mineral nutrients are probably less significant 
in limiting the invasion of plants than other 
factors, such as the higher surface tempera- 
tures and greater aridity of the spoil banks. 
Several shallow pools in the mined area were 
found to harbor turtles and frogs, and snakes 
were observed hunting along their margins, 
but for some unguessed reason aquatic insects 
were very scarce here although abundant in 
small swamps only a short flight-distance 
away. 

Insect collecting has proved especially re- 
warding at the Reserve. Harry K. Clench has 
found an excellent representation of scorpion 
flies—primitive, delicate insects that often 
appear to be asleep on leaves in damp thickets 
until unwary flies venture too close. A. C. 
Lloyd developed a continuous light trap for 
moths so phenomenally successful, even in 
the crude experimental model illustrated, that 





the entomologists are still sorting out rarities 
worth preserving from a three-night catch of 
about forty thousand specimens! 

The porches of our buildings are favored 
nest sites for two types of wasps: the mud- 
dauber, which provisions the tubes of its clay 
nest with spiders in live storage; and the 
brown field wasp, which fills the cells of its 
one-story, paper nest with chewed spiders. 
Scientists often watch the nest-building and 
provisioning with interest rather than ap- 
prehension, and this close, although not inti- 
mate, association resulted in an interesting 
discovery. Neil Richmond observed that some 
of the cells in a field wasp nest were capped in 
a different fashion, and suspected parasitism. 
He collected the nest, and subsequently three 
moths emerged, of a species never previously 
found except in Texas and Arizona. Spray 
guns will still be needed, but those who have 
experienced wasp stings may be gratified to 
know that wasp predators are quietly plying 
their trade in Ligonier as well as the South- 
west. 


Other interesting discoveries will have to 
be reported in later articles, for I cannot con- 
clude without expressing the gratitude of 
Carnegie Museum to the residents of the 
Ligonier Valley for the interest they have 
shown in the Reserve, and for the gracious re- 
ception staff members have received through- 
out the area. We have tried to reciprocate this 
hospitality by identifying specimens brought 
to us, by giving some public lectures on the 
natural history of the area, and by preparing 
educational releases for local papers to ac- 
quaint residents with some of the interesting 
aspects of a fascinating region of which we 
are proud to be a part. The Reserve is just 
beginning; what it may contribute to science, 
what educational values it may add to the 
Ligonier Valley, and what benefits the Mu- 
seum staff may derive from their work in this 
living museum are undiscovered ends. We 
know that the continuing discoveries will be 
exciting to us; we predict confidently that 
they will be important to others in ways we 
cannot forecast. 


CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN ARTISTS 


wo one-man exhibitions by contempo- 
rary Italian artists are being assembled by 

the Fine Arts Department of Carnegie Insti- 
tute for exhibit from November 19 through 
December 29, and for travel to other museums 
after the close of the shows in Pittsburgh. 
Thirty-eight collages by Alberto Burri, one 
of Italy's leading painters, will be shown in 
second-floor galleries G and H. Burri was born 
in Citta di Castello, Perugia, in 1915. He be- 
came a surgeon but gave up his professional 
practice after having been a prisoner of war 
in Texas. He is a self-taught artist and has 
been exhibiting since 1948. Burri now re- 
sides in Rome. The exhibition will be traveled 
to the Arts Club of Chicago, the Albright Art 


Gallery in Buffalo, and the San Francisco 
Museum of Art. 

The Giuseppe Ajmone exhibition will con- 
tain about twenty-seven oil paintings in 
second-floor galleries E and F, and following 
presentation at Carnegie Institute will travel 
to the George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Museum, Springfield, Massachusetts; the Co- 
lumbus Museum of Arts and Crafts, Colum- 
bus, Georgia; and the Georgia Museum of 
Art at Athens, Georgia. Ajmone has re- 
ceived considerable notice despite his youth. 
He was born in Carpignano Sesia, Italy, in 
1923. He studied at the Academy of Fine Arts 
in Milan and has made his residence in that 
city since. 
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THE NEW WOMEN’S COMMITTEE 


ARNEGIE INstiTUTE comes tardily to the 

list of American art museums having 
women’s committees to assist their programs, 
to enlarge and embellish the scope of their 
activities. 

As everyone knows, Pittsburgh is in a 
somewhat unique position, museumwise, in 
that her museums of art and science—which 
in most cities comprise two distinct and 
widely separated entities, and even polar 
diversities of interest—are here housed under 
one roof, supported by one membership and a 
parceled budget. Incidentally, Pittsburgh is 
further unique in having no maintenance sup- 
port from city, county, state, or federal 
funds—perhaps a regrettable weakness in this 
day of mounting costs and overhead. 

In spite of this local difficulty, the president 
of Carnegie Institute, James M. Bovard, and 
the trustees made the attempt to set up an 
over-all women’s committee. Mrs. William 
Otis, then Mrs. Verner Scaife, undertook the 
formidable task of heading this, and she, 
with Mrs. Thomas C. Wurts, attended the 
St. Louis Conference of Women’s Committees 
in 1956. 

Interestingly, this conference had invited 
Mr. Washburn to be the chief speaker, and 
he had the amusing embarrassment of ad- 
mitting that his museum still had no func- 
tioning women’s group. Four years pre- 
viously, Mr. Washburn had delegated Anne 
K. Stolzenbach, of the Department of Fine 
Arts staff, to take notes at the first Con- 
ference of Women’s Committees for Art Mu- 
seums, held in Toronto, concerning the ac- 
tivities of such groups, many of which had 
been functioning for more than a decade. 

When Mrs. Otis for personal reasons re- 
signed, the attempt to form an over-all com- 
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mittee was given up, and Mr. Washburn was 
then authorized to found a committee for the 
Department of Fine Arts early this year. 
Mrs. John Barclay, Jr., of Greensburg, was in- 
vited to be first president. This appointment 
made it clear that the work of the new group 
would draw upon the resources of the entire 
western Pennsylvania area. Mrs. Barclay 
agreed to serve for one year only. 

Much preliminary work had been done by 
Mrs. Otis. A list of names had been compiled 
from which selections for the committee 
membership were to be made; some officers 
had been appointed, and a suitable room, 
“the Green Room,”’ over the porch of the 
foyer of the Music Hall, had been prepared 
for meetings. For this reason—much like 
whoever sprang from Jupiter’s forehead, or 
like Eve from Adam’s rib, fullborn—a meet- 
ing could be held almost immediately and 
activities begun on a rather energetic scale 
without further delay. 

The Women’s Committee is divided into 
three groups or categories: an Advisory Board 
of approximately twenty-five members; a 
Central Board of thirty-five members, which 
is an active, rotating group with each mem- 
ber serving for a five-year term; and a Junior 
Council of approximately twenty-five mem- 
bers. The Junior Council president, who is 
Mrs. George R. B. Berger, Jr., is an ex- 
officio member of the Central Board. 

The purpose of the Committee, as stated by 
Mr. Washburn in his letter of invitation, is 
‘to support the interests of the Department 
of Fine Arts of the Carnegie Institute and to 
promote its cultural and educational useful- 
ness in the community and its region.’’ This 
general definition had been specifically elabo- 
rated by the Toronto Conference as follows: 













To promote public relations within and without the 
museum, helping to create a hospitable atmosphere 
within, and to widen the interest by infiltration. 


To make and help carry out housekeeping suggestions 
for attractiveness in the building. 


To assist in increasing museum membership. 
To raise funds for general and specific use. 


To assist the museum in any other way, socially or 
otherwise, approved by the board of trustees. 


Evidence of the seldom underestimated 
power of women is to be found in the follow- 
ing program of ten projects in which the new 
Women’s Committee has taken at least some 
part: 


1. Under the auspices of the Junior Council, 
with Kathleen Craig as chairman, a series of 
lectures by Mr. Washburn on ““The Meaning 
of Modern Art’’ has been scheduled for six 
evenings in October and November. Many 
knowledgeable people consider Mr. Wash- 
burn one of the best lecturers on art in the 
country, so this is a great opportunity to hear 
his engagingly presented, scholarly exposi- 
tions. 


2. On November 8 an auction sale will be 
held in Carnegie Music Hall to dispose of 
superseded material belonging to the De- 
partment of Fine Arts. This is not an original 
idea. Every museum, in time, finds duplica- 
tions in its collections, or possessions that 
have become second best—or worse—as the 
result of later acquisitions. The Metropolitan 
Museum in New York has had a series of six 
auction sales, and many other first-ranking 
museums have had several. The scarcity of 
storage space, as well as increasingly fastidi- 
ous standards of quality, force the elimination 
of nonexhibitable items in those instances 
where wise terms of the donor’s contract per- 
mit. Nothing will come to the auctioneer’s 
block that has not been cleared for sale by 
such terms, or by release from living donors 
or donors’ heirs. As far as practicable, the 


proceeds will be used toward balancing and 
improving the collections from which the 
object came. Mrs. Thomas C. Wurts and 
Mrs. B. F. Jones III are cochairmen for this 
sale. Leon Arkus and Herbert Weissberger, 
of the Department, have been of inestimable 
assistance; perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say that the Women’s Committee has been 
of some assistance to them. 


3. On Monday, November 18, the Central 
Board has planned a lecture by John Walker, 
the noted director of the National Gallery 
of Art in Washington, D. C. Mr. Walker will 
speak in the Music Hall at 8:30 p.m., on 
‘‘Nineteenth-Century Masters of American 
Painting,’’ a lecture to which the public is 
invited without charge. The lecturer will 
utilize colored slides of pictures then hanging 
in the Carnegie Institute galleries in the ex- 
hibition of AMERICAN CLassics OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH Century. Highly distinguished in his 
field, Mr. Walker is too busy to accept most 
lecture invitations, but has made this excep- 
tion in favor of his native Pittsburgh. Mrs. 
Adolph W. Schmidt and Mrs. Henry Oliver, 
Jr., are cochairmen for the lecture as well as 
for the reception planned for Mr. Walker 
in connection with it. Members of the audi- 
ence will be invited to meet Mr. Walker in 
the Green Room, on the second-floor gallery 
of the foyer, after the lecture. 


4. In this issue of CARNEGIE MaGAZINE ap- 
pears an unusually interesting book review 
written by a member of the Central Board. 


5. Under chairmanship of Mrs. W. Pierce 
Widdoes, a committee of the Junior Council 
is sponsoring an exhibition of ALFRED Lunt’s 
Toy Tueatres, which will open to the public 
on December 10 in third-floor gallery L. 
Pollock Toy Theatres will be available for 
sale during this fascinating exhibition that 
will be as much fun for the ‘‘old’’ as for the 


young. 
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6. Soon after the first of the year—on 
January 10, to be exact—one of the most 
exciting events of many years will take place 
when a traveling exhibition of MasTERPIECES 
FROM THE MuseuM oF MopDERN ART IN Paris 
comes to Carnegie. Again Pittsburgh is ex- 
tremely fortunate, since this exhibition will 
visit only four American cities. Since, for our 
Department of Fine Arts with its discourag- 
ingly inadequate budget, the costs of this 
imported exhibition were prohibitive, money 
to underwrite it had to be solicited from 
outside sources. Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Heinz II 
have generously provided the needed funds. 
Although this exhibition is not a Women’s 
Committee project, its Central Board is work- 
ing on an appropriately gala preview and re- 
ception for the opening. 


7. The Junior Council of the Women’s Com- 
mittee will be responsible for bringing Tue 
James Lockuart CoLiLecTion oF DrawiNncs 
AND Prints to Pittsburgh for a month's show- 
ing, beginning February 14. Mrs. Thomas M. 
Nimick, Jr., a niece of James Lockhart, a 
former Pittsburgher, is chairman, and wholely 
to be credited for overcoming Dr. Lockhart’s 
natural reluctance to ship his valuable works 
of art. Almost twenty years have passed since 
a selection from the Lockhart Collection was 
last seen in Pittsburgh. During that time 
many items of exceptional interest have been 
added to it, and a whole generation of new 
audience has matured to justify its return. 


8. April 15 will bring to Pittsburgh the 
first of a series of dealer’s shows at Carnegie 
Institute, when the Knoedler Galleries of 
New York will exhibit a handsome group of 
paintings and pieces of sculpture, all of which 
will be for sale. The chairman for this com- 
mittee, Mrs. H. J. Heinz II, together with 
Mr. Washburn, has made tentative selections. 
An opening party will launch the event, to 
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AN ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 
BY A DISTINGUISHED PITTSBURGHER 


JOHN WALKER 
Director of the National Gallery of Art 
Washington, D. C. 


NINETEENTH - CENTURY MASTERS 
OF AMERICAN PAINTING 


Monday, November 18, 8:15 P.M. 
CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 


Free to the Public 


A reception honoring Mr. Walker will be given 
by the Women’s Committee of the Department 
of Fine Arts in the Green Room adjacent to Music 
Hall following the lecture, to which the public 
is also invited. 





be given by the Central Board of the Women’s 
Committee. In this way Pittsburghers may 
view some aspects of the great art market of 
New York without the need to travel. 


9. As preparation for an exhibition of Art 
FROM COLLECTIONS IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
to be held with the Bicentennial Celebra- 
tion in 1958, and as a permanent source of 
information for the Fine Arts Department, a 
file of Pittsburgh Art Resources is being set 
up by cochairmen Mrs. John B. Sellers and 
Mrs. Bernard S. Horne, together with their 
committee. This area-wide project encom- 
passing all of western Pennsylvania is a long- 
term one, since much of its content is tran- 
sitory and its value depends upon being kept 
up to date. 


10. Mrs. William Bickel keeps a fresh and 
lively bulletin board by posting announce- 
ments from a large number of New York gal- 
leries and dealers. Critical reviews of these 





shows and other pertinent articles are ap- 


pended. 


Committee chairmen have been appointed 
for projects or activitics not yet under way. 
These include excursions to other city mu- 
seums and the providing of hospitality for 
visiting judges, artists, or critics. 

Money-making undertakings, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Washburn’'s lectures and the 
auction sale, are still in the conference stage, 
but will be forthcoming soon. There is no 
dearth of ideas, and many of the suggestions 
have had preliminary exploration. Happily, 
too, there seems to be no lack of willingness 
to work, even enthusiastically, in this field 
so indigenously woman's and from which 
women have been so long withheld. 

If, after all, we are not so successful as men 
might be, it is only because, as the columnist 
quips, we have no wives to advise us! 

—A MEMBER OF THE WoMEN’s COMMITTEE 





STILL TIME 


HERE is still time to participate in the 

broad program of cultural activities at 
Carnegie Institute this season. Fill in the 
membership application below and mail with 
your check to the Institute. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 
Application for New Members 
Annual Associate Member ($10).............. 
Annual Supporting Member ($20) 
Annual Contributing Member ($25 to $100). .. 
Annual Sustaining Member ($100 to $1000). ... 


Annual Sponsor ($1000 and over)............. 
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SPECIAL ADULT SERVICES AT THE LIBRARY 


pecIAL Adult Services is the new name for 

what was formerly known as the Readers’ 
Consultant office at Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. The somewhat changed, expanded ap- 
proach needs a few words of explanation, 
since even the services offered under the for- 
mer heading were perhaps not too well known 
to Pittsburgh readers. The office itself con- 
tinues on the first floor of Central Library, 
beside the elevator. 

The Readers’ Consultant services were set 
up during the depression years: people were 
trying to further their education to prepare 
themselves better for stiff competition on the 
labor market; others wanted to spend the 
unemployment-enforced days of leisure to 
acquaint themselves with books in a variety 
of fields. This was a highly personal service, 
involving thorough understanding of the bor- 
rower's needs. It resulted in guided reading, 
often extended over years, almost always sup- 
plemented by reading lists. 

In the years of economic recovery, the need 
for this special service in self-education de- 
creased somewhat. Then the returning GI's, 
with their desire to make use of the oppor- 
tunity to attend college, once again needed 
guidance in subject reading. In these years, 
too, chairmen of women’s clubs and PTA’s 
began to use the facilities of the Readers’ 
Consultant office in developing club study or 
reading programs. 

Thus, to the highly personalized reading 
guidance for the individual was added read- 
ing guidance to the group. And there was, 





Miss Kolish is the reader’s consultant at Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, where for eleven years she was in 
charge of the Public Affairs Room. She received her 
doctorate at the University of Vienna, studied at Cam- 
bridge, and is a graduate of the Carnegie Library School. 
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and still is, the individual reader whose in- 
terest in a special subject had been awakened 
and who wished to pursue this interest in a 
planned fashion. Any librarian, of course, will 
suggest books to a reader, but the pressure of 
waiting patrons and ringing telephones makes 
it impossible to work out a systematic read- 
ing list. 

The recent change of title does not mean 
that the special services rendered before will 
be dropped; rather, it indicates that there are 
other special services for adults, in addition 
to counseling, that will be handled in the 
office. 

Librarians have taken part in the activities 
of the city for many years. Subject specialists, 
such as the Art, Music, Pennsylvania, and 
Public Affairs librarians, are in close contact 
with groups and individuals interested in 
these fields. Most branch librarians are active 
in the educational and recreational activities 
in their communities. However, pressure of 
work and staff shortage limit this participa- 
tion, and it will be the duty of the Special 
Adult Services librarian to discover needs 
for service to special interest groups not 
offered at present. The Reference Department 
compiles a monthly reading list on municipal 
affairs. A similar bibliography of interest to 
social and group workers is made up regu- 
larly in the Special Adult Services office. 
There are, no doubt, other groups with a 
common interest who would welcome read- 
ing suggestions in their own fields. 

Since the Special Adult Services librarian 
will be able to leave the Library more readily 
than others with desk duty, she will be able 
to attend meetings of other organizations and 
bring back to the Library staff any new com- 
munity concerns and interests. She will be 








able to prepare herself for requests in these 
fields and alert the staff for possible in- 
creased demand. To such meetings, too, she 
will bring displays of books whenever there 
is a call for them. 

In the years since the War there has been a 
notable increase in interest in foreign lan- 
guages. The main Library has a representa- 
tive collection in the major languages and 
smaller collections in others. The ordering 
of this material is done by the Special Adult 
Services librarian; all questions regarding 
reading in a foreign language will also be 
handled by her. 

The Special Adult Services office maintains 
files of materials in special subjects, for ex- 
ample, child behavior problems, sex educa- 
tion, handicapped people. Persons interested 
in these questions usually need more time to 
make their special needs known than can be 
given by the librarians in the busy Lending 
Department. Also, the nature of these prob- 
lems makes the privacy of the office a desir- 
able place to look over the books and pam- 
phlets in the field. 

Also kept in the Special Adult Services 
office is a file of adult education courses in a 
variety of fields, as well as one of correspond- 
ence schools. 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh does not at 
present, as do other libraries, sponsor any 
discussion groups. It did have such a group 
several years ago, but it was felt that other 
agencies were better qualified to handle this 
adult-education activity than the Library. 
Accordingly, the Director decided to limit 
the Library's part to supporting and publiciz- 
ing existing discussion groups, rather than 
initiating new ones. However, this decision 
did not mean that the Library would not take 
the lead in planning activities not handled by 
others for which there was a decided need. 

The Institute for Program Planners, held 
in the Music Hall in February, 1956, origi- 





nated in the Library and was successfully 
organized and executed with the cooperation 
of fifteen other community organizations. 
The success of the Institute, attended by 670 
representatives of women’s organizations, 
has led to the planning of another one. At a 
first meeting of the steering committee it was 
decided to have the second Institute on 
March 20, 1958. Much of the preparation and 
planning for this will be handled by the 
Special Adult Services librarian, who will 
also keep alert for the need for other similar 
cooperative community events. 

One of the most frequent requests that come 
to the office is a demand for help in reading. 
An amazing number of educated and intelli- 
gent Americans cannot enjoy the pleasures 
of books because reading to them is a 
chore. Perhaps sometime we might consider 
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To commemorate their twentieth year 
THE 


FRIENDS OF THE MUSIC LIBRARY 
will present 
THE ITALIAN ORGAN VIRTUOSO 
FERNANDO GERMANI 
Monday, December 2, at 8:30 Pp. M. 


CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 


Admission is by membership card. Annual mini- 


mum dues of $1.00 may be paid at the door 
or to Oscar W. Demmler, 129 Wynoka Street, 
Pittsburgh 10. 
membership dues are donated to the Music Divi- 
sion of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh for 


Except for operating expenses, 


new materials. 
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MILITARY DECORATIONS 


OME part of the excitement and ro- 

mance of battle must inevitably 
attach to all military mementos, and 
this is perhaps more true of medals than 
of weapons, uniforms, or other in- 
signia. For these tangible rewards have 
been earned under conditions most men 
never are forced to encounter, and thus 
serve to remind us that ‘‘bravery never 
goes out of fashion.”’ 

The current exhibit of decorations, 
selected from the Carnegie Museum 
collection, is representative of those 
given by many modern nations over the 
span of the past one hundred years, and 
indeed it is difficult to find examples 
much older. Special medals or medallic 
coins occasionally were presented to 
outstanding soldiers in ancient and 
medieval times, and such semimilitary 
orders of chivalry as the Golden Fleece 
or the Bath were founded in the days 
of armor and crossbow. Such awards, how- 
ever, were given to successful commanders or 
were confined to officers, and Forbes’ High- 
landers, like the bowmen of Crécy and Poiti- 
ers, received no reward but the plunder of the 
battlefield. Thus Elizabeth I gave medals to 
the officers whose ships had repulsed the 
Spanish Armada, but not to the common 
sailors or gunners. 

One type of medal is given not for valorous 
conduct but for participation in a specific war, 
campaign, or battle. The earliest of these was 
presented by Cromwell to both officers and 
men of the Parliamentary army that defeated 





Two cases of military decorations are exhibited on 
the first floor of Carnegie Museum, near the Art and 
Nature Shop, until January. Mr. Woodside is honorary 
curator of coins and medals at the Museum. 


Order of the Rising Sun, Japan, at left. 
and Cross, Order of St. Michael, Bavaria, lower right. 
Cross, Order of the Crown of Bavaria, at center. 
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Carnegie Museum Collection 
ELABORATE MILITARY DECORATIONS 


Silver Breast Star, above, 
Knight’s 


the Scots royalists at Dunbar, in 1650. It're- 
mained for that curious government, the 
British East India Company, to adopt a regu- 
lar practice of awarding campaign medals to 
the officers and men of her native regiments 
for action against opponents of her terri- 
torial ambitions. 

It was the Napoleonic period that provided 
the greatest impetus to the recognition of 
bravery or service with medals, a custom that 
has since become almost universal. The 
French emperor founded the Legion of Honor 
in 1802, abandoning the earlier awards of 
swords-of-honor or muskets-of-honor; and 
the equally famous Iron Cross of Prussia 
dates from 1813. During the same struggles, 
the British government began a regular issue 
of campaign medals, and ever since, the na- 
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The best-known 
name in glass... 
also means 
highest quality 
paints 


Give some thought to glass . . . and you'll think of us. 
After all, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has been 
manufacturing glass since 1883. 


But this is only one chapter in Pittsburgh Plate’s story. 


In our 14 paint plants, we produce finishes for hun- 
dreds of products ranging from the toothpaste tube used 
in the morning to the alarm clock most of us set at night. 
Automobiles, toys, appliances—these are but a few of the 
many items which are finished with “Pittsburgh” paints, 
varnishes, enamels or lacquers. 


And “Pittsburgh,” through its famous Color Dynamics 
painting system, is the leader in the functional use of 
color to help create more cheerful and productive sur- 
roundings in homes, schools, factories, and other build- 
ings. 


CSL SSS LLL LK GL SS Oo 


Yes, the best-known name in glass means more than 
glass! 


PAINTS + GLASS + BRUSHES - CHEMICALS + PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 


PITTSBURGH a a GLASS COMPANY 





tions of the world have produced decora- 
tions in bewildering profusion. In some cases 
years passed before all types of award were 
adopted everywhere. Britain's Victoria Cross, 
for example, had its origin in the Crimean 
War, made from captured Russian cannon. 
Our own country gave no decorations prior 
to authorization of the Congressional Medal 
of Honor in 1861, although it is true that 
Congress on occasion has voted a gold medal 
to a victorious commander and that Wash- 
ington issued the Purple Heart, made of 
cloth, to a half dozen Continentals. 

Many decorations are magnificent in de- 
tailed design and in the contrasting use of 
enamel and precious metals. The Carnegie 
collection includes the elaborate knight's 
cross of Bavaria’s Order of the Crown, rich 
with enamel and gilded silver. Equally im- 
pressive are the insignia of the Order of St. 
Michael from the same country, the Russian 
cross of St. Stanislaus, Japan’s Rising Sun, 
and the Purple Heart, which America awards 
to those wounded in action. By comparison, 
the Iron Cross and some of the others are 
plain and severe. 

Severity is more commonly the rule with 
campaign medals. French and British medals 
are chiefly silver, and the latter have the 
recipient's name, rank, and unit impressed 
upon the edge. Bars and clasps, palms or 
stars are affixed to the bright ribbons to indi- 
cate battles or lesser campaigns, and many 
of the ribbons are interesting in themselves. 
Austria and the Balkan countries favored a 
triangular fold of ribbon, and the Soviet 
medal for the capture of Prague was an even 
more elaborate arrangement. The rows of 
ribbons familiar on modern service uniforms 
are composed, of course, of small sections of 
the ribbon that suspends the medal, showing 
the same arrangement of colored stripes. Full- 
dress uniforms or civilian evening clothes 
often call for the wearing of miniature 


replicas of the original decorations, and two 
of these, the French Médaille Militaire and 
the Prussian Order of the Red Eagle, are in- 
cluded in our exhibit. 

The current exhibit in the first-floor lobby 
at the Museum includes more medals from 
Europe than from other parts of the world: 
in addition to the larger countries, Finland, 
Spain, Tuscany, and Romania are represented. 
Siamese and Japanese medals are representa- 
tive of the Orient, and there are specimens 
from Canada, Venezuela, and the United 
States, of this hemisphere. Finally, there is 
the United Nations service medal for Korea, 
the first international decoration. 

It is interesting that the Museum's collec- 
tion of decorations has been formed entirely 
within the past five years, many pieces com- 
ing as gifts from returned service men. 
Veterans of World War II and Korea have 
presented the campaign medals received dur- 
ing their service, and one suspects that more 
than a few foreign decorations were ‘‘liber- 
ated’’ in Europe and Japan. To judge from 
the rapidity of these accessions, our cabinet 
of military medals will probably continue to 
be one of the Museum’s fastest growing and 
most attractive collections. 


SPECIAL ADULT SERVICES 


[Continued from page 302] 


something like a reading clinic for adults. 

Economically, socially, and geographically 
we tend more and more to live in groups that 
share our interests; at the same time, the feel- 
ing of a leveling-off, of a pattern-setting in- 
fluence through such group living makes pre- 
servation of individuality more desirable than 
ever. The Special Adult Services office will 
serve both the group and the individual with 
special interests. In so doing it will be in step 
with the striking trends of our changing 
society. 





HAWLEY VALLEY 
BY RALPH BLAKELOCK 


— Founder-Patrons Day exhibition, 
AMERICAN CLassics OF THE NINETEENTH 
Century, on view through December 1, dis- 
plays for the first time a curious and scarcely- 
known painting by Ralph Blakelock that 
G. David Thompson has recently presented 
to the Fine Arts Department. Blakelock was 
not a Pennsylvanian, having settled in and 
about New York City when he returned from 
youthful years of roaming over the American 
continent. This particular canvas, however, 
shows a Pennsylvania scene and records a visit 
the artist made to Hawley, in the north- 
eastern section of the state, in 1883. Catholina 
Lambert, a rich textile manufacturer of Pater- 
son, New Jersey, had invited Blakelock, to- 
gether with his wife and son, to visit him in 
Hawley for two or three weeks during the 
summer of that year. The picture represents 
the town of Hawley and the Mill that Lam- 
bert, an English-born immigrant who was 
making a small fortune in America in the silk 
business, had built there. 

The work has tragic associations for those 
who know the Blakelock story, but, though 
the casual visitor may easily sense the loneli- 
ness of this barren Allegheny Mountain 
town, there is as yet no hint within the pic- 
ture of the desperation of spirit that would 
soon overwhelm: its author and bring his 
career as a painter to a tragic close. Blakelock 
always savored the sparsely inhabited regions 
of America, and he has clearly enjoyed this 
remote, forested area with the fragile wooden 
houses of Hawley nearly submerged in its 
blurring mountain mists. 

The entire construction of the gentle image 
in tones of blue-green and golden brown 


A PANORAMIC VIEW OF HAWLEY, PENNSYLVANIA, I 


(looming nearly black in the shadowy trees on 
the right) reminds one of Hercules Segher’s 
paintings or those of Rembrandt. It may also 
remind us of the fact that naturalism does not 
depend upon feats of verisimilitude. Blake- 
lock, as always, creates a substitute image 
for the actual one, recreating the effect of a 
visual experience upon his entire sentient 
being and adjusting his eyesight to insight. 
As a result, such artificial equivalents as this 
landscape come closer to our experience of 
nature than would a replica in “‘realistic’’ 
color. Looking long enough, we perceive 
that, though seemingly tied to a particular 
subject of his own choice, Blakelock is not 
a descriptive artist. While dealing with a 
recognizable theme such as a view of Haw- 
ley, he yet concentrates his power on reveal- 
ing the nature of Nature, a universal ex- 
perience that does not require a comparison 
between the picture and Hawley Valley for 
any verification of its truth. The hills and 
trees of Hawley have inspired the image, yet 
these trees in the picture now belong to the 
painting more than to Hawley, and there, 
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BERT BLAKELOCK 


within a parallel organism, they live their 
own pictorial life, self-sufficient and intense. 
Indeed, so intense is this life, as a critic once 
noted, that we often experience the uncanny 
feeling of peering into a private place, a for- 
bidden country, when we look into these 
hypnotic wild woods with their black lace 
of leaves, their empty twilights, or virgin 
waters where the moon has set a bare white 
platform for some half-expected yet never 
consummated event. 

Needless to say, so visionary and creative 
an art as Blakelock’s was produced out of its 
time and place so far as the comprehension of 
his fellows was concerned. They wanted 
simple paraphrases of familiar views, cosy 
scenes of everyday life, or poetic allegories— 
not these odd golden-brown inventions or 
dark ‘‘moonlight sonatas’ that could barely 
be said to look like ‘‘real art’’ at all. And 
as a result, Blakelock sold scarcely anything 
although he counted upon supporting his 
wife and eight children by means of his 
painting. 

This artist’s life story, like Melville’s tale 
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Presented to Carnegie Institute by G. David Thompson 


of Billy Budd, in the hands of a poet might 
well be turned into a deeply moving libretto 
for an American opera. Had he not, like 
Ryder, been a man of great talent and even 
genius, the tragedy of his fate would not, 
perhaps, touch us as it does; for it would not 
so clearly be our collective tragedy as well as 
his individual one. But it must also move us 
not only for its terrifying value as an exposi- 
tion of the senseless effects of chance—for 
Blakelock might easily have been aided by a 
lifelong ‘‘angel,’’—but also because, in tones 
of dark and light quite as vivid as his own 
painted ones, it reveals the everlasting prob- 
lem of the artist versus the world. Its ca- 
tharsis, moreover, lies in the hardest of all 
truths to accept, namely that self-destruction 
may be the price of individual freedom, and 
that the free man must be prepared to pay it 
if the payment is ever required. Blakelock, 
it would appear, paid with his sanity for 
painting as he felt and wished. 

Ralph Blakelock was born in 1847, married 
in 1876, and was declared hopelessly insane, 

[Turn to page 309] 








TRITINITE.... 





CIRCA ANNO ATOMICO XII 


Twelve years ago heat from the world’s first atomic 
explosion fused desert sand into this rock. Its birth 
heralded a new scientific era. 

Contemporaneous, but less dramatic developments 
in American industry have caused an almost explosive 
growth in our economy. We are proud to be an 
integral part of one of the nation’s most important 
industrial centers during this expansive period. 
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@ new approach to communtty banking 
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after eight years of uncertain mental health, 
in 1899. The final collapse of his stability 
came when a wealthy collector to whom he 
had offered a picture told him he would pay 
half his price and give him even less if he 
ever returned with it. When the artist was 
forced to come back a second time and the 
smaller amount was duly paid, Blakelock 
took the money out in the street and slowly 
tore it into little pieces. It was the end of 
his sanity. 

Seventeen years later he was discovered in 
a public asylum in Middletown, New York, 
where his assertion of talent had been re- 
garded merely as a normal hallucination. A 
reporter for the New York Tribune who sought 
him out in 1916 relates that the artist had 
once been consoled by his keepers with a 
child’s paintbox, but that it had long since 
been taken from him. Blakelock then re- 
vealed that he had discovered how to paint 
after making his own brushes: they were 
matchsticks with the hairs he had pulled out 
of his head secured to the ends by rubber 
bands. With these instruments he painted 
small landscapes in ink that closely resembled 
dollar bills. 

The cub reporter, Harrison Smith, recol- 
lects that at this time he assisted in bringing 
the artist to New York to call public atten- 
tion to this painter's existence and to show 
him an exhibition of his now-famous paint- 
ings being held at the Reinhardt Galleries on 
Fifth Avenue. Blakelock’s art had attracted 
enormous attention that very year because of 
the great Catholina Lambert Sale at the 
American Art Association in February, when 
the Carnegie Institute paid $6,300 for Moon- 
light, and the big Brook by Moonlight, was 
bought by Edward Drummond Libbey for the 
Toledo Museum for $20,000. ““This,’’ wrote 
Lloyd Goodrich in the 1947 Whitney cen- 
tennial catalogue, ‘‘represented a new high 
in auction prices for a living American’s work 


and the second highest for a picture by any 
American living or dead.”’ 

Blakelock had sold most of his pictures in 
the earlier years for thirty or forty dollars and 
often less. In 1891 he had vainly attempted to 
sell the collector Lambert The Brook by Moon- 
light, which he knew to be his masterpiece, 
for $1,000. When Lambert had given him 
only half of that for it, Blakelock first showed 
his impending schizophrenia by substituting 
for his racking sense of poverty a fitful de- 
lusion of wealth and grandeur. He became 
violent, tore up several hundred dollars, and 
was taken by the police to the hospital to re- 
cover his sense of values. 

It was almost immediately after his final 
incarceration in 1899 that his pictures began 
to sell and that forgeries of them began to be 
painted for the swelling market in Ralph 
Blakelocks. According to Harrison Smith, 
when Blakelock attended his own exhibition 
seventeen years later and, like Rip Van 
Winkle, was returned from an unconscious 
existence to the living world and to his 
native place, he saw some of these fake pic- 
tures hanging in his exhibition and was able 
to whisper in his precise voice, “‘I didn’t 
paint that one;”’ ‘‘This one, I only started to 
met. . 

It was at this exhibition that he was re- 
united with Mrs. Blakelock, who hadn't 
been able to visit him for three years because 
she lacked funds for the trip. Though he was 
given both sympathy and aid, Blakelock 
never could use his great talents again. He 
died in 1919. The New York Tribune, under the 
headline ‘‘Ralph Blakelock Passes’’ wrote 
the following brief obituary: 

“It is singularly ironical that not a day 
apart there died one of America’s richest men 
and one who in his frequent moments of de- 
lusion believed that he was America’s richest 
man. One was Andrew Carnegie, leaving be- 

[Turn to page 311] 





Courtesy Colonial Williamsburg 


at the Raleigh 


he Raleigh Tavern was the 
fast-beating heart of Wil- 
liamsburg. On its doorstep, 
horses, household furnish- 
ings, even plantations and sailing vessels 
traded hands by way of public auction. On 
its door were posted advertisements for 
everything from fencing lessons and Irish 
jockey whips to lectures on “The Head”. 


Inside, foreign travelers, frontiersmen, 
gamblers, lobbyists and patriots shared 
room and board, transacted business, tried 
their luck at cards, and discussed the fiery 
problems of the day. 


Among the Raleigh’s frequent visitors 
were the bright young men of Virginia— 
Washington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, 
Dabney Carr and the Lees. When events 
moved toward a showdown with the 
Crown, rump sessions of the Virginia 
Burgesses were held in the Apollo Room 


IT’S ALWAYS OPEN HOUSE AT HEINZ. Continuous tours are con- 
ducted Monday through Friday from 8:30 to 10:30 a.m. and from 1 to2:30 p.m. 


of the Tavern, and more momentous deci- 
sions were made here than in the Capitol 
itself. Here 2 boycott was drawn up against 
English goods, the Committees of Corre- 
spondence were formed, and a call was 
issued for the first Continental Congress. 


The Apollo ballroom and the adjoining 
Daphne dining room were also the scene 
of elegant entertainment, second only 
to those at the Governor’s Palace. The 
Raleigh’s kitchen was well-stocked, and 
the hickory-smoked ham, the breast of 
pigeon, and the smoked eels served in the 
Daphne were famous. 


Since the Apollo was a nesting place 
for American freedom, it was only fitting 
that, when peace came in 1783, the orders 
for the public ceremony concluded “from 
thence proceed to the Raleigh and pass the 
rest of the day” enjoying its hospitality. 
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hind him an inspiring career of success and 
hundreds of millions for philanthropy. The 
other was Ralph Blakelock, a penniless old 
man, living on the kindness of friends, his 
brain strained and disordered, yet leaving a 
legacy to the world of art that cannot be 
measured by the large financial value placed 
upon it. Not that Blakelock received any of 
this money. In the 90’s he left the world for 
a state asylum, bankrupt even of his talent, 
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his landscapes hardly appreciated except by 
his few friends. For it was not lack of appreci- 
ation that drove Blakelock from his eminence 
of surpassing genius as a master of landscape 
to a corner in a state institution. It was solely 
lack of money. Worried and harried day by 
day to find the means of keeping his large 
family clothed and alive, the strain was too 
great for his temperament.”’ 

—Gorpon Baier WasHBuRN 
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TOPAZ IN MATRIX, CUT AND POLISHED STONES, AND JEWELRY 


TOPAZ FOR NOVEMBER 


Who first comes to this world below 
With dull November's fog and snow, 
Should wear topaz of amber hue, 
Emblem of friends and lovers true. 


HaADEs of gold, citron, honey, saffron, and 
wine yellow reflect perfectly the late 
autumn colors that are present in topaz, the 
birthstone for November. Yellow, however, 
is not the only color to be associated with 
topaz, for it occurs colorless and in delicate 
shades of green, blue, violet, gray, rose, and 
ruby red. Often, because of its brilliancy and 
hardness, many a perfectly colorless topaz 
has passed for a diamond. In the crown jewels 
of Portugal, a famous stone of large size al- 
ways considered a real diamond has turned 
out to be a clear and unusually fine topaz. 
Most topaz, especially the yellow variety, 
comes from Brazil, but excellent crystals have 
been found in Saxony, Russia, Sweden, Japan, 


and Ceylon. In this country, specimens of 
quality are found in San Diego County, 
California; Thomas Range, Utah; Pike's 
Peak region, Colorado; at Crowder’s Moun- 
tain, North Carolina; and in several places 
in Maine, New Hampshire, and Connecticut. 

Topaz usually occurs in cavities or cracks 
in acid, igneous rocks, such as granite and 
pegmatite dikes resulting from fumarole 
action. For the same reasons it may also occur 
in schists and gneisses. In these occurrences, 
topaz is often associated with tourmaline, 
beryl, quartz, mica, and zircon. As a gem- 
stone topaz is rather satisfactory since it is 
extremely hard, occurs in fine clear crystals, 
comes in a variety of interesting colors, and 
is fairly common and thus not too expensive. 

For those interested in ancient and curious 
lore, be advised to wear the topaz and you 
will be assured of just about the best: beauty, 











intelligence, and long life. Then too, the 
topaz, it is said, averts sudden death and, 
since it is a sunny-colored stone, dispels 
terrors of the night and prevents bad dreams. 
There persists from earliest times the legend 
that if a person dying from lack of water be 
given a topaz to hold, his thirst will be 
quenched. 

Medieval medical literature is rich in the 
therapeutic powers and uses of gemstones as 
remedies for the cure of nearly every bodily 
affliction. One of the curative or talismanic 
properties of topaz was for the treatment of 
dimness of vision. The stone should be placed 
in wine for three days and three nights, and 
when the afflicted one retires the eye should 
be rubbed with the moistened topaz, making 
sure that it touches the eyeball. 
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The word topaz means “‘to conjecture’’ or 
‘to seek,’” and according to Pliny this gem 
was first found on the Island of Topazos in 
the Red Sea, which was usually hidden by 
mists and thus difficult to find. But Pliny and 
his successors described this gemstone as hav- 
ing a greenish hue and ‘‘yielding to the file.” 
It was probably chrysolite, peridot, or a light 
green serpentine that was found on Topazos. 
The twenty-eighth chapter of Exodus relates 
how Aaron’s garments, the ephod and the 
breastplate, were to be made; verse seventeen 
says, “And thou shalt set in it settings of 
stones, four rows of stone: a row of sardius, 
topaz, and carbuncle shall be the first row.”’ 
It may be seen that the second stone on the 
high priest’s breastplate was the greenish 
[Turn to page 321) 
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A CENTURY OF PROGRESS WITH STEEL 


— April of 1856 and the end of 1857, 
a coming revolution in human affairs 
was launched quietly in patent papers issued 
to two men—Henry Bessemer in England and 
William Kelly in America. They had re- 
ported discovery, almost simultaneously, of 
a pneumatic process that was to introduce the 
mass production of steel. 

History offers many instances of men who 
come upon a revolutionary idea almost si- 
multaneously. William Kelly, working in 
Kentucky, independently discovered the steel- 
making process patented by Bessemer and 
ultimately established his priority of dis- 
covery. 

Kelly was born in Pittsburgh in 1811. 
Though interested in chemistry, he started 
his working career in a dry-goods house. It 
was not until he moved to Eddyville, Ken- 
tucky, after marrying the daughter of a 
wealthy tobacco merchant there, that he be- 
came commercially involved in ironmaking. 
Helped by his new father-in-law, he and his 
brother bought an old furnace on fourteen 
hundred acres of ore and timberland and 
formed the firm of Kelly and Company to pro- 
duce charcoal iron and rough wrought iron. 

Within a year he had exhausted the surface 
ore and was finding the underground ore 
mixed with elements that gave him trouble 
in his furnace. He started experimenting to 
find a way to make this ore useful. 

It was in this undertaking, apparently, that 
he conceived the idea of blowing air through 
molten iron to burn out excess carbon. This 
was the same pneumatic process that Bessemer 
was developing, and its result was the same 
‘malleable iron’’ or steel on which Bessemer 


This article is compiled from material issued by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, in part prepared by 
Kenneth Bochat, of Hill and Knowlton, Inc. 


applied for, and received, his United States 
patents in 1856. 

Kelly was still trying to perfect his own 
work, when Bessemer’s 1856 announcement 
was made. 

He contested Bessemer’s American rights 
on the basis of his own prior work, and 
proved to the satisfaction of the United 
States Commissioner of Patents that he had 
been first to advance and apply the idea of 
using air as ‘‘fuel’’ in a pneumatic converter 
in 1847. He received his letters patent in 1857; 
and these patents were renewed in 1870. The 
Bessemer patent of 1856 was denied renewal. 

Kelly seems to have been more the inven- 
tor and less the businessman. In pursuing his 
experiments, he became more indebted to his 
father-in-law, J. N. Gracey. Mr. Gracey ap- 
parently had no grasp of chemistry. With 
some of his neighbor friends he came actually 
to doubt the sanity of a man who thought 
cold air could be used instead of fuel to raise 
the temperature of molten iron. Mr. Gracey 
asked his personal physician to examine his 
son-in-law. 

The panic of 1857 brought stresses that 
ended with Kelly’s bankruptcy; in 1859 he 
and his brother John lost their Suwanee Iron 
Works. His patents were valueless to him at 
the time; not until 1864 did they get tried 
out commercially in Wyandotte, Michigan. 
Three years previously a converter designed 
by Kelly had been used experimentally in 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, by Cambria Steel 
Works. 

Meanwhile, in 1864, Alexander Holley, to- 
gether with John F. Winslow and John A. 
Griswold, was buying the Bessemer patent 
rights in the United States of America, and 
by 1865 was in production at Troy. To have 
contested those rights legally was apparently 
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Photographs from American Iron and Steel Institute 


WOODCUT OF BESSEMER CONVERTERS IN USE ABOUT 1870 


too much for Kelly’s resources. A deal was 
made in 1866 in which all patent interests 
were combined in a common holding under 
Holley’s leadership. Holley is credited with 
inventing improvements for the converter 
like the ‘‘detachable bottom,’’ which per- 
mitted repairs or replacement without loss of 
time or production. The Bessemer interests 
were thereafter to receive 70 per cent of all 
American royalties, and Kelly 30 per cent. 

Kelly lived until 1888, when he died on 
February 11, in Louisville, Kentucky. Be- 
tween 1867 and 1888, annual production of 
Bessemer steel in this country skyrocketed 
from 3,000 tons to 2.8 million tons. At the 
end, therefore, Kelly was in no penury. But 
as a man he was already forgotten—while the 
name of Bessemer, Sir Henry since 1879, had 
become known in households on two con- 
tinents. 

America’s first official news of Henry Bes- 
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semer came in a copy of the London Times of 
August 14, 1856. Quoted in full was a paper 
read by Bessemer before the previous day's 
meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

To his learned audience Bessemer explained 
the theory on which he had started experi- 
mental work: oxygen would combine with 
the carbon in crude molten iron. If this pro- 
cess could be made rapid enough, it should 
“produce a temperature that was hitherto 
unattainable in our largest blast furnaces.”’ 

The apparatus for accomplishing this, by 
blowing air into molten iron, was then de- 
scribed at length. Bessemer reported his sen- 
sational result. In his experimental apparatus 
he could actually produce almost twice as 
much steel, in 30 minutes, as was made in 
two hours from the puddling process then in 
universal use. 

There was immediately a great scramble in 





England to get rights to use the Bessemer 
patents. Within two months, Bessemer had re- 
ceived £27,000 from ironmasters desiring 
licenses. His apparatus was soon to become 
known on two continents as the Bessemer 
“converter.” 

Almost as immediately, there was trouble 
with the process. Bessemer had accidentally 
used Swedish ores in his experiments. These 
were high in manganese and low in sulphur. 
With English ores, there was a problem with 
sulphur. It was R. F. Mushet of England, in 
a patent of 1856, who showed how man- 
ganese added to the melt, in the form of 
spiegeleisen, could overcome this difficulty. 

Bessemer’s original ores had also been rela- 
tively free of phosphorus. Now it developed 
that only ores containing a very small amount 
of phosphorus could be successfully used in 
the Bessemer converter. Ultimately, an un- 
known clerk in a London police court and 
his chemist cousin, Sidney Thomas and Percy 
Gilchrist, showed the way out of phosphor- 
us problems. They discovered that calcined 
dolomite, used to line a steelmaking vessel, 
would remove excess phosphorus and permit 
the “‘blowing’’ of phosphoric irons. Thus 
were laid the foundations for all ‘“‘basic’’ 
steelmaking of the future. The term “‘basic’’ 
is here used strictly in the chemical sense, as 
opposed to “‘acid.’’ Bessemer had previously 
lined his converter with silica, an acid lining 
that would not permit removal of phosphor- 
us from pig iron. 

By such faltering steps forward, the Bes- 
semer process came to be perfected. In 1860, 
Bessemer and his partner Longsden built a 
steelworks in Sheffield, and were soon under- 
selling competitors by £10 to £15 a ton. 
The steelworks made him wealthy and added 
to his fame, but he continued inventing. 
Between 1838 and 1883, he took out 117 
British patents. 

His integrity was remarked on. He was at 


pains to make clear, for instance, that the 
idea of blowing air or steam into molten 
iron had not originated with him. A process 
of steam puddling had been patented in 1854 
by James Nasmyth. Bessemer acknowledged 
his debt to Nasmyth, and eventually offered 
him part of his patent value. 

Bessemer remained an inventor, while work- 
ing as steelmaster, the rest of his life. Born 
in 1813, he was the son of a brilliant inventor 
and engineer who had been a member of the 
French Academy at the age of 25. Anthony 
Bessemer, the father, fled from France to Eng- 
land in 1792, at the time of the Revolution. 
In England he invented new methods of type 
founding, and utimately became a partner in 
the Bessemer and Catherwood type foundry. 

The son was therefore well connected when 
he decided to copy his father’s career, and 
went to London at the age of seventeen to 
seek his fortune. 

His first real money came when he invented 
a machine to grind the costly bronze powder 
used by artists to paint “‘gold’’ on wood and 
china. Only the cost of hand grinding had 
made its price high. His interest in steel be- 
gan with the Crimean War, when he invented 
a self-rotating projectile which failed to in- 
terest the British War Office. When he then 
took it to France, representatives of Napoleon 
III suggested the need for guns of better metal 
than the brittle stuff then available. This 
chance event turned Bessemer to metallurgy, 
with results that the world was ultimately 
to know. 

He experimented intensively with various 
furnaces for two years. The ‘‘malleable iron”’ 
he ultimately produced was far from the per- 
fect steel we know today, just as the “‘iron- 
making district’’ of that day had little in 
common with the steel industry of the 
twentieth century. But the age of chemistry 
in steelmaking had been born. 

Knighted by the Queen in 1879, Bessemer 
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POURING MOLTEN IRON INTO AN OPEN HEARTH 


AT A MODERN STEEL MILL 


lived in wealth and fame until almost the end 
of the century. He died March 15, 1898. 

Although Kelly was declared the winner 
of American patent rights by virtue of ‘‘pri- 
ority of invention,’’ and the rival patents 
were ultimately merged, the revolutionary 
process continued to bear the name ‘‘Bes- 
semer’’ because he and his associates had the 
better facilities to advance it in the business 
world. 

Up to 1857, politically free Americans lived 
in almost the same kind of iron age that had 
existed in Egypt as early as 800 B.c., but now 
abundant, cheap steel quickly increased the 
tempo of America and American life. Steel 
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rails fanned out, spinning a web 
across the nation, providing vital 
man-made links for commerce. 
Youthful, burgeoning American 
industry literally cut its teeth on 
Bessemer steel. Many basic dis- 
coveries and inventions were await- 
ing only the wide availability of 
American-made steel for their 
practical development and appli- 
cation. 

Steel rails, first rolled at the 
North Chicago rolling mill in 
1865, would long outwear those 
of iron. These steel rails were the 
forerunners of the structural steel 
shapes that would furnish economy 
and strength for modern factories, 
schools, skyscrapers, and bridges. 

The continuous rod mill, de- 
veloped in 1869, made possible 
the long strands of wire for tele- 
graph and telephone lines, fences 
for farms and grazing lands, and 
the great suspension bridges that 
were to span once unbridgeable 
American rivers. Stylish hooped 
skirts for the ladies comprised a 
lively market for early wire. 

Seamless steel tubing, first introduced in 

1895 at Elwood City, Pennsylvania, satisfied 
the pent-up demand of the bicycle industry, 
channeled the rise of the new oil and gas 
industries, and found numerous applications 
in manufacturing. 
' The first continuous rolling mill for pro- 
ducing steel sheets began operating in Ash- 
land, Kentucky, in 1924. Few then antici- 
pated its ultimate contributions in the form 
of streamlined, modern automobiles and 
work-saving household appliances. 

Steel turbines paced the drive of the great 
power industries. And myriad steel machines 
in factory and on farm continued to spark 








rising productivity and living standards. 

In 1870 American steel production was less 
than a third of England’s and about half of 
Germany's. By 1890 America had become the 
world’s greatest steel producer, a position 
she still holds by a wide margin. 

In the 1870's the open-hearth steelmaking 
furnace brought greater flexibility to the in- 
dustry. By 1908 its output had exceeded the 
production of Bessemer steel. 

The electric furnace, introduced in 1906, 
became the source of special quality steels re- 
quired for the precision machines and tools 
of modern industry. 

Eighty-nine per cent of today’s steel is 
made in open-hearth furnaces, eight per cent 
is produced in electric furnaces, and three 
per cent is produced in Bessemer converters. 

Today 85 companies are producing ingot 
steel in plants located in 119 communities in 
28 states. Some 255 companies are finishing 
steel for the nation’s markets. 

Since World War II these companies have 
increased their capacity by 45 per cent to 133.5 
million net tons of ingots a year, and they 
are currently engaged in the largest peace- 
time expansion in the industry's one-hundred- 
year history. 

In terms of human effort, it requires the 
cooperation of more than 650,000 people 
working together in all types of jobs to 
operate this vast industry. The annual pay- 
roll is nearly $4 billion, steelworkers being 
among the top 10 per cent of manufacturing 
employees as regards wage rate. And steel 
jobs are twice as safe as the average in all 
industry. 

The steel industry is owned by 886,000 
stockholders representing an investment of 
over $10 billion. 

With one hundred years of accomplish- 
ment behind it, America’s steel industry 
stands at the threshold of its second century. 
With our rapidly expanding population call- 











ing for more and more goods made of steel 
or built with machines constructed of steel, 
the prospects for the future loom bright. 

Across our nation a broad new highway 
program is just getting under way. The need 
for new schools, colleges, hospitals, and 
churches is growing daily. Slums must be 
razed, skyscrapers built, warehouses, shop- 
ping centers, and factories constructed to 
meet an ever growing demand. Special new 
steels are required for atomic research, 
guided missiles, and in other phases of in- 
dustry’s fast changing technology. 

The American steel industry is well pre- 
pared for an ever greater century ahead. 


FOUNDER-PATRONS DAY 1957 


a evening, influenza epidemic, and 
streetcar strike limited attendance at the 
sixty-first celebration of Founder-Patrons 
Day at Carnegie Institute on October 17 to 
some five hundred. The pleasantly uncrowded 
galleries permitted visitors a clear preview of 
the fall exhibition, AMERICAN CLAssICs OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, afranged by Gordon 
Bailey Washburn, fine arts director. 

The exhibit was particularly enjoyed by 
those who feel a nostalgic devotion to the 
painting of the immediate past—a kind of 
folk painting, as it were. 

Potted palms, velvet drapings, plush di- 
vans, and marble statues and table were ac- 
cessories that helped create a Victorian set- 
ting for the paintings. Music by a string 
ensemble included numbers by MacDowell, 
Nevin, Foster, Herbert, and other Romantic 
ballads of the late-nineteenth century. 

President and Mrs. James M. Bovard, a 
number of the Institute trustees and their 
wives, and the department heads greeted 
members of Carnegie Institute Society and 
their friends at the informal reception held 
from eight to ten o'clock in Sculpture Court. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 





This Tanker Is Full Of Gasoline. The tank trailer was loaded with 4,700 
gallons of volatile gasoline when it overturned, skidded 15 feet, bounced off an 
abutment and snapped a light pole. The trailer was caved in, crushed and 
wrinkled, but not a drop of gasoline was spilled. Why? The tanker was made 
from USS Cor-TEn Steel, a special high-strength steel that is 114 times as 
strong as standard carbon steel. Incidentally, the tanker was repaired and the 


owner expects to get eight more years of service out of it! 
“USS” and COR-TEN are registered trademarks 
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PICTURES IN PERIL 

By H. H. Pars, pszup. 

(Hans Dresow anp Hans Scuwarz vAN Berk) 
Translated by Kathrine Talbot 

Oxford University Press, New York City, 1957 ($7.00) 
XII plus 240 pages, 25 illustrations 

Carnegie Library no. 709 P26. 


We expected German efficiency, two 
gentlemen named Hans have collabo- 


rated to send us a supercatalogue of thriller- 
dillers, listing all sorts of physical attacks on 
old paintings and sculpture. 

Riffling through their files of four hundred 
years, their first chapter flits from bonfire to 
bonfire, all fed by some of the finest paintings 
of old masters. Some of these fires were 
heaped high in their own market places by 
fanatical mobs, hacking their way to revenge 
against centuries of abuse by their local 
pharisees or by distant popes. Here and there 
a tare painting was snatched from the flames 
at the last minute, yielding many a true tall 
tale. Succeeding generations photographed 
some of these, at one or more stages of their 
disrepute or disrepair, here reproduced in 
black and white for us to mourn them. 

The wonder is that we have in our public 
buildings today so many top-quality paint- 
ings in almost top-quality condition. From 
back in 1438, for instance, we are tantalized 
by this barest statement: ‘‘Fire demolished a 
famous collection when the Palace of White- 
hall in London burned down. Paintings lost 
there included three Leonardos, twelve Giulio 
Romanos, eighteen Giorgiones, eighteen 
Titians, six Palma Vecchios, six Correggios, 
seven Parmigianinos, four Rubens, thirteen 
Van Dycks, fourteen Van de Veldes, and 
twenty-seven Holbeins, one of these the 
painting of Henry VIII and his family.”’ 

In little wooden ships no larger than either 


ART AND NATURE BOOKSHELF 


Mayflower I or II, many a fine group of more 
or less crated paintings spent weeks flounder- 
ing in the hold, sometimes among putrefying 
foodstuffs. Certain of these crates dove 
quickly, with their ships, to Davy Jones’s 
locker. Others arrived ashore salt-soaked but 
still afloat. Still others were greedily salvaged 
from seaweed, only to be completely ruined 
by the multithumbed “‘restorers’’ of their day. 
Such worthy gentlemen were far more secre- 
tive and far less dedicated men than were the 
alchemists they tried to improve upon. 
Adventure and suspense abound in this 
book, skeletonized by the assiduous team of 
Hans. Whatever your favorite brand of who- 
dun-its, you will find their plots here in 
thumbnail scale, each properly annotated 
with dates and dignitaries, along with con- 
scienceless rascals from garret or royal ante- 
room. The worst of it is that some of the 
most appalling destruction was planned and 
too often completed in this, our day and 
generation—give or take a couple of world 
wars! Their chapter on how Napoleon's 
Gallic clarity systematized the looting of 
Rome to freshen up Paris after Robespierre’s 
bloodletting is a slim preamble to our cen- 
tury’s all-out official looting by caravans of 
motor lorries. Thus Hitler, and Goering, and 
Goebbels, and so still the Russian ‘‘libera- 
tors.’’ Castles and churches have been and are 
being systematically ransacked, ‘‘and what 
was not taken was wantonly destroyed. 


Russian statistics [sic] list nine hundred and: 


twenty thousand works of art taken from 
Germany,"’ alone. The Russians made off 
with Raphael's Sistine Madonna from Dresden, 
and confiscated the entire Rothschild collec- 
tions and others here discussed. This book was 
written in Germany before the upheavals in 
Budapest last October. Then and there, as 
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all too often before, many a very fine paint- 
ing was swapped for a bite to eat, or even 
ripped from its frame to be used as a canvas 
windbreak in the coalless city. 

As one reprieve from all this abuse, we 
have a chapter on restoring paintings, how 
to salvage them from even their last throes. 
Learned scholars from several nations have at 
last pooled and published such skills. As 
recently as 1954 they triumphed in rescuing 
the disastrously flaked Leonardo’s Last Supper 
on a stone wall in bombed Milan. That unique 
masterpiece now glows in damp-proof bril- 
liance on reinforced walls, under a clear 
shellac of rare permanance. 

Certain altarpieces, painted on wood hun- 
dreds of years ago, have even been transferred 
to brand new canvas, their wormy wooden 
backs scraped away from the colors so me- 
ticulously that, for example, a Titian under- 
painting has reappeared, seen from the back, 
without disturbing his painting as he saw it 
finished. 

Some fine Teutonic traits in our friends 
Hans serve this book well, along with others 
less fortunate. They ferreted out some of the 
drier crumbs from the redolent fare of 
Joseph—later Lord—Duveen. They would 
have us believe that, with Duveen’s death 
about twenty years ago, also passed away the 
already stillborn taste of American buyers: 
“It is a pity that people speaking of the 
great American museums so frequently de- 
duce a progressive development of America’s 
taste for art. In fact a very large proportion 
of the most valuable possessions in these 
great galleries were collected by Duveen for 
his wealthy American clients.”’ 

His clients included the Rockefellers, J. P. 
Morgan, Kress, H. C. Frick and Andrew 
Mellon, both of Pittsburgh, and others. The 
busy chroniclers of this chapter make a dull 
job of it, daubing half-truths with inuendoes 
in sleazy imitation of the sophisticated snob 
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that was Duveen. We miss the enthusiasm 
and finesse that are the hallmark of our great 
individualistic philanthropists, each of whom 
had met and managed many another super- 
salesman in fields of barter where more was 
often at stake both internationally and per- 
sonally than in art dealing with Duveen. 

In our authors’ myopic irresponsibility we 
are slipped such snide asides as, “‘Only 
people who love money for its own sake, 
accumulate wealth.’’ Yet the jacket of this 
book describes one of these collaborators as 
‘*a public relations expert.’’ What public, one 
would ask. Such adolescent pea-shooting 
went out with the bustle, in our free civiliza- 
tion. 

The creative artist who assembles scattered 
chemical colors well enough to produce fine 
paintings and the creative artist who as- 
sembles scattered dollars into fine jobs in 
business—which builds and endows mu- 
seums and buys the paintings—bring many 
identical skills to bear on their differing ma- 
terials. By self-discipline recognizing occu- 
pational hazards, each man has had to elimi- 
nate from his own busy life much that is 
central to the vocation of the other, to their 
mutual confusion or hunger. Perhaps both 
will find refreshment on their next stroll 
among old masters, recalling some of the 
information provided by Pictures in Peril. 

—Dora K. B. Hittman 


TOPAZ FOR NOVEMBER 
[Continued from page 313] 
topazius (topazion—Greek, 250 B.c.) of Pliny 
and the ancient writers. However, this second 
stone was also called pitdah, a Hebrew word, 
from the Sanskrit pita meaning yellow—per- 
haps a topaz. Thus, true to the meaning of 
the word, the origin of the gemstone topaz 
and its ecclesiastical background are lost in 
the mists of etymological conjecture. 
—E.-R. Enter 
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